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I WANDERED many a day in spring 
Dreaming, thro' many a lovely bower 

Whose fragrance lured me wandering ; 
And yet I would not pluck a flower. 

I care not for these white and red, 
Though they are sweet to smell and see, 

I will none of these, but wait, I said. 
Till summer bring my rose to me. 



As one before beginning of the spring 

Feels the changed earth grow sweet with 
future flowers. 

And hears in silent woods the glad birds sing, 
And sees in winter-time the gracious hours 
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That bring the greener growth and deeper blue, 
So I did know you coming ere you came, 

And saw your face in all my dreams of you. 
And heard some lovely whispering of your name 

In voices of my hopes that had sweet speech 
To tell me, O my love, when you were nigh ; 

And all my thoughts that had some sign to teach 
My eager heart that I should know you by. 

For all my days that had no sight of you 

By sweet hope of your coming were made fair ; 

And long before I saw them, love, I knew 
The perfect colour of your eyes and hair. 

And had the sweet sound of your voice unheard 
For music, love ; and as a rose in spring 

Hath never heed at all of any bird 
Until her nightingale hath will to sing. 

So all girls' faces that have come between 
Yours, and their voices heard these many years. 

For tender dreaming of your face unseen 
And music of your low voice in my ears. 
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I found in no wise beautiful or sweet ; 

But since, when we would make our visions true, 
They leave us, dear, since we have chanced to 
meet. 

I wonder, love, if all my dreams of you 

Shall endure only for a mere dream's length 
That never might abide with wakened eyes. 

Seeing how Sleep and Death alone have strength 
To give the joy and comfort Life denies. 

But if I lose you, love, or hold you fast, 
Be well assured of this, however it be. 

That you, that were the one hope of my past, 
Shall give my futvure its one memory. 



O RED sweet lips across the sea. 
What kisses do you keep for me 
Unkissed ? what tender word to say ? 
How long, sweet, shall the sad time be 
Before my fain eyes look on thee ? 
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Hasten, O love, thy loveliest day, 
Till I be gone across the sea 
To where my one love has for me 
A whole life sweeter than such day, 
Hasten that happiest hour, till we 
May find, love, being one with thee, 
No kiss unkissed, nor word to say. 



► 



Among an alien folk I go. 

Unheeding these that cannot see 

The face that fills my dreams, or know 
The secret that love shares with me; 

And from their ways I keep apart ; 

But whither none of these can come 
I make a haven for my heart, 

And all their murmurings are dumb 

Within that dedicated place 

Where I have set to worship her 

The sweetness of my lady's face 

With deep clear eyes and aureoPd hair 
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And all sweet gifts I treasure there, 
And to that chosen dwelling bring 

All hopes and memories, and each rare 
Delight of love's imagining. 

Yea, all things beautiful are there : 

Glad birds that have her name to sing ; 

And deeper skies, and flowers more fair 
Than any blossoms of the spring. 

And there my heart hath all the bliss 
Of its past longing, having there 

The sweetness of her mouth to kiss, 
And fond caressing of her hair. 

And we so loving, each day seems 
But one long joy, that with the night 

Will die not, but in happy dreams 
Have sweet continuance of delight. 

And in that haven gracious 
The world remembereth us not, 

And never stays to envy us. 
Or unforgetting is forgot, 
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Because I keep the world away 

From this pure place, where peacefully 

Thro* happy hours of night and day 
My gentle lady lives with me. 



All other lovers, come and see 
My lady that love hath for me ! 

Stately my maiden is and tall, 

Splendid and majestical ; 

No gracious red makes her face fair. 

But very pale it is ; her hair 

With golden colour is not bright, 

But dark and beautiful as night \ 

Also, all lovers, pray you note 

The shaping of her tender throat. 

And either breast how sweet it is, 

My lips grow faint, and swoon to kiss \ 

Her long hands, and mouth's perfect rose, 

And calm clear cheeks, and lids that close 
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Above her glorious eyes ; her white 
Soft body fashioned for delight, 
That makes my life fail when I sec 
My lady that love showeth me. 



My lady's eyes are rarely glad, 
Because their deep love keeps them sad ; 
And in that look their sweetness wears 
A man may know of gracious tears 
By pity of my own sweet shed 
For poor folk and discomforted 

O lover, thou shalt never see, 
However sweet thine own love be, 
Another fair and good as she, 
My lady that love hath for me. 



So sweet and sad my lady is, in her 
Delight and sorrow hold such equal place, 
And either makes her beautiful a space, 
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That no man knows when she is lovelier, 
Whether when she is sorry, or when the rare 
Bright smile makes glad her grave and gentle 

face; 
Such gracious sorrow and such sorrowful grace 
In tender interchange do make her fair. 
O my one love, whose eyes my spirit sees 
In all its dreams, and whose dear face is part 
Of all my holier hopes and memories, 
To be so good and sweet, no other art. 
My gentle Circe, you did use than this. 
Nor any magic more to win my heart. 



O LOVE, this is my own dear lady^s praise ! 
She is so sweet and good and pure and fair, 
And has such eyes and gracious-coloured hair, 
And sweetness of so beautiful a face. 
And is so purely perfect in all ways. 
And has such tender mirth, and her glad youth 
Smiles in the sweetness of her eyes and mouth, 
And lives a life of unembittered days, 
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And love could never wish her lovelier, 
That a man's life that loved my sweet must be 
As hers, so sweet and good and pure and fair. 
Dearest, since my own heart has told this me, 
O sweet, I only make this only prayer, — 
Love give me grace to love you worthily. 



Dearest, because I would not that your face 
Should make all faces common to my sight, 
And pain me with reproachful memories 
Of my dead self, and teach me discontent 
With what I am and must be, and recall 
Old voices I have long since ceased to hear. 
And aspirations that I thought were dead 
With my forgotten past, and vex my life. 
With an impossible sweet hope, O love, 
I will not seek you ; but will keep my heart 
From comfort of your pity. Yet, my own, 
(Seeing how good and beautiful you are. 
More fair than all of whom old poets sang. 
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And purer than a saint in paradise), 

If you could know of this deep love of mine, 

By hard renunciation sanctified, 

You would accept it, dearest, would you not ? 



Sweet, I have nothing you should love me for, 
Being weak, and tired, and sad, and with a face 
In no wise fair to win a lady's grace 
So many worthier lovers kneel before. 

Dearest, your life is set so far above 
All help of mine, or any need of me. 
Being so good and sweet, and could not be 
More noble or more happy for my love. 

Yet though I have no hope to keep me true, 
My love is changed not, nor unfaithful grown ; 
Sweet, I could only win you for my own. 
Did you more need me, or I less need you. 
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I HAVE not any word of praise 

To say how my own love is fair, 
Or tell the beauty of her face, 

Or eyes, or tender mouth, or hair. 
Or least one of her sweetnesses. 



I cannot tell what gentle days 
Of years most beautiful and good 

Have led her life thro' what calm ways 
To this so perfect womanhood, 

And made her that sweet thing she is. 

dark hair of my lovely love. 
And sweet face of my only sweet, 

1 shall know one day how above 

All sweetness God has made you sweet, 
And dearest for a man to kiss. 



They tell me there are fairer women, sweet, 
But how shall any be so fair to me ? 
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Seeing you have all tender memories 
Of my lost youth, all words too sweet to speak 
To the cold world that could not understand, 
And all my faults, and penitence, and prayers. 
And strivings after good, and hidden hopes 
Known only to my soul, and God, and you. 
And all my dreams of perfect womanhood, 
And all my love to make you beautiful. 



You say you love me, my own love, and yet 
When you shall wholly know each part of me, 
How weak I am and tired ; when you see 
On what sad ways your feet with mine are set. 
Will you not wish to turn back, and regret 
Your former pity of my loneliness ? 
And, sharing in another's happiness 
Lose sight of my old sorrow, and forget 
What need I had of comfort, when you know 
What my life is, O love, will you forego 
Your youth for my sake, — ^when you understand 
Thro' what a barren and imlovely land 
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Along how rough a w'ay we have to go, 
Sweet, will you clasp more close or loose my 
hand? 



You say none love you, none you meet 
To praise or to approve you ; 

Nay, only cease to love me, sweet. 
And see how soon they love you. 

You say, tho' kind your words may be, 
None heeds you, each gainsays you ; 

Just say some bitter word of me. 
And see how soon they praise you. 

You could not know, when first by chance we met, 

And first I looked upon you unaware. 

How I should hold you sweetest and most fair 

Henceforward, and my heart be only set 

On you, so that I never may forget 

The gracious colour of your eyes and hair. 

Your dress, nor any gem you chanced to wear, 
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Nor that my memory should keep you yet 
Dearest and best, and for my one lovers sake, 
The few and careless words you chanced to say 
Should be remembered from that hour, and make 
My whole life's only music since that day ; 
O, if you knew my heart were yours to take, 
Sweet, would you treasure it, or cast away ? 



The tender leaves are doubtful of the sun, 
Feel winter ended, but not spring begun ; 

Each little bud that April makes a flower 
Lifts to her heaven undelighted eyes, 
And hath no gladness of the warmer skies, 

And may not feel indeed a full-fledged flower. 

There is no bird that yet hath heart to sing. 
Nor any music for the sweet-voiced spring. 

Nor any song of love for any flower. 
And sad with the sea's burden, the winds moan 
In one persistent, mournful monotone, 

And have no word nor kiss for any flower. 
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And in my heart, most weak of all, and sad. 
Love lies awearied, and is never glad 

For any song or scent of any flower, 
But with eyes folded dreams within my heart 
Of unfulfilled desire, and hath no part 

With spring, nor any song nor any flower. 

voice more dear than any bird's to me, 
And face more fair than April's is to see, 

More sweet than any song or any flower, 
Love, for love's sake whose loveliest thou art. 
Kiss thou the love that trembles in my heart. 

Until it brighten and become a flower. 

1 SHUT my eyes and dream that you are here, 
And feel your soft hand touch me, and ygur hair 
That falls about my face, your gentle care 

To move so noiselessly, and tender fear 

To speak so softly lest I waken \ dear, 

The sweet sense of your presence fills the air 

With a great glory, and your seen face fair 

Brings the deep heaven of my dreams more near. 
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Love, I am fain to sleep, and hold you close, 
Until the harsh light come, and I must see 
The weary sights my sad life has for me, 
And all my dreams forget and hopes forsake, 
Yet, sweet, my heart has comfort, since it knows 
One day I shall dream of you and not wake. 



Come to me in my dreams, and say 
Sweet words I never hear by day, 
And murmur lovingly and low. 
And take my hand and kiss my brow. 

And I will whisper all night thro' 
What I can only say to you, 
My hopes I had, my life I planned 
That only you can understand. 

Rest with me, love, until the day. 
Then kiss me once and pass away, 
And let me waken, dear, to weep, 
You can but kiss me in my sleep. 



\ 
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If God would grant what Love should ask for you, 
Would I not wish you pure, and sweet, and fair, 
And good and gentle, as those ladies were 
Whom highest visions of old poets knew, 
And song keeps living all the dead years thro'. 
And fresh for us sweet eyes, and mouth, and hair. 
And shrines them in some golden sepulchre 
Whither Love's gentle pilgrims come to strew 
Fair funeral garlands woven of him for his ; 
The dead names neither Death nor Time can mar. 
That are become immortal memories, 
Set in Love's heaven, each a splendid star. 
I would have you as they, and wishing this, 
I would not wish you other than you are. 



Within my house of visions that I wrought 
When hope was young, and youth had heart to sing, 
And make one happy music with the spring, 
Amid fair memories and tender thought 
Of sweet foreseen delight and unforgot 
I set apart for my soul's worshipping 
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A sacred shrine to some diviner thing 

That all my highest dreams had so long sought ; 

Because assuredly my heart knew, 

For all the pleasantness of its life's ways, 

That I should find delight more deep and true — 

O one lifers love, enter that holiest place 

That love hath kept so many years for you, 

And give him leave to serve you all his days. 



After my earliest dreams were lost to me. 
And with the world my youth stood face to face, 
My heart sought passionately in every place 
Some gentle spirit, that this qarth might be 
Less full of hate, and shame, and misery. 
And become changed and beautiful with love. 
Because I knew I was not strong eno' 
To bear alone my burden, nor to see 
The sorrowful folk about me, and not grow 
As sad, and dull, and ignorant as they. 
Save I might look in her pure eyes, and know 
The tender peace and sweet content men may 
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Have in this house of weariness and woe, 
And what calm happiness they cast away. 

I BARE not think what I may come to be, 
That am so young, and yet so tired, and sad, 
And most forlorn ! Would God I might grow mad, 
And being most wretched, lose my misery ! 
Then false delights would keep me company. 
And foolish dreams suffice to make me glad ; 
And I might then imagine that I had 
The happiness that will not come to me. 
And set a crown of straw upon my head. 
And laugh with idiot pleasure, and not miss 
The tender fond words of my love unsaid, 
Nor her sweet smile, and comfort of her kiss ; 
But when the brain lives on, the heart being dead, 
O God, thou hast no crueller curse than this ! 

Within my house I builded hopefully, 
When all my life was beautiful with spring 
And singing birds and flowers blossoming. 
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And hope had then some sweet skill to foresee 

Delight more deep than any memory 

Held treasured in my heart, my youth would bring 

And store up every rare and gracious thing, 

Until the time Love came to dwell with me 

With the June's splendour of more sun- sweet hours, 

But when the summer came, that had delayed 

In that fa^f heaven where she tarrieth, 

Lotus and poppy were her only flowers ; 

And in my golden house that I had made 

The guest that entered was not Love, but Death. 



" Who finds himself, loses his misery," 
So said the wise sweet poet whom I love ; 
And the green earth, and the blue heaven above. 
In their deep calm repeat this truth to me, 
How upon earth we have no time to be 
Our real selves, nor find self-study eno*, 
But all are fain to have some knowledge of 
Our fellows, and the things we round us see. 
Ah, though thou sa/st with sighing, life's dark day 
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Is long, and all its hours pass wearily, 
Were I not better win some friend to stay 
And cheer its heaviness, till together we 
Might journey to its end, upon that way 
Only thyself can bear thee company ? 



But O, I have no heart to walk alone 
So sad a way, and by myself to live, 
With all the love ungiven I have to give. 
And all the better part of me unknown. 
And all my nature's tenderness unshown ; 
Because my life is not enough for me. 
And all such happiness as cannot be 
With others shared could never be my own. 
O ! there must be some few for me to know. 
Rare souls that make this world less sad and drear, 
Whom I could love, and who would love me too, 
(Some such there are, and you are chiefest, dear). 
Till I should cease to yearn for fame, and grow 
Content to sing for only these to hear. 
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Were I a poet I would sing of you 

So sweetly, that the world should pause to hear, 

And all men's memories should hold you dear, 

And know you wholly as my own heart knew, — 

As good, and pure, and beautiful, and true ; 

But of me, sweet, you cannot so be sung, 

With unused fingers and an unskilled tongue, 

I shall not make you music to renew 

Your beauty for all time, nor set you crowned 

Amid the starry glories of love's sky, 

With all the whole world's worship girdled round, 

That I had won to love you even as I, 

Until all space, and time, and death were found 

Forceless against your immortality. 



In a green place of sylvan loneliness 

I close my eyes, and dream contentedly. 

And let the glad birds make me minstrelsy, 

Till I grow gentle with the gentleness 

Of those that keep the sad earth's weariness, 

And all its hate, and fret, and grief from me, 
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And quiet as the quiet things I see, 
And the old dreams have the old power to bless 
They had in childhood ; and, when night is near, 
And I no more on gentle thoughts may brood. 
But must return into the cold world, dear. 
And thee, I am not sad, for where its rude 
Contending voices are most loud to hear 
Two kindred souls can make a solitude. 



I SAW in dreams my own love changed and sad, 
A weary woman, in a pale disguise 
Of sunken cheeks and hollow altered eyes. 
And all her youth that was so sweet and glad, 
And all her gracious beauty that she had. 
Passed from her in some sorrowful strange wise, 
And all her voice's music turned to sighs, 
And all her body cold and poorly clad. 
Then I did clasp my poor sweet nearest me, 
And kissed the wan thin face and trembling hand. 
And told her of our life that I had planned. 
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How all its lonely longing should be past, 
And all its happier hopes should come to be, 
Since she was come to love me at the last. 



Not that you are perfect do I love you, sweet, 
Nor that yourself are for yourself eno', 
Nor that your heart hath never need of love 
Of some another heart to comfort it. 
Nor that you walk the world thro' with firm feet 
Along a way that others find so rough, 
And care not for the threatening heavens above, 
Nor what storms gather, nor what wild winds beat 
Upon you, nor if the night grow dark before 
Your path, and its blind horror keeps the skies ; 
— But your true woman's heart I love you for. 
And woman's weaknesses, and hold those tyes 
More sweet for their shed tears, and love you more 
For ^11 your tender insufficiencies. 
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My one own love, I set my heart on you, 

Because you were so sweet, and kind, and good. 

And like my dreams of perfect womanhood, 

And had the gracious looks my visions knew, 

And were so pure and beautiful and true, 

And yet so sad and so misunderstood, 

And since my heart had need of one I could 

Love worthily ; so, sweet, at last I grew 

To let your gentle face become a part 

Of all my life, and set you in a shrine 

My soul held dedicated and apart. 

Till I was certain by some sure sweet sign 

My love was come ; but having given my heart. 

Dearest, I found you never could be mine. 



My life has nothing worth a thought or tear — 
I cannot be more tired than I have been. 
Nor look on sadder days than I have seen, 
And have not any hope that this new year 
Will be more happy for me, and no fear 
It can be worse than that which came between 
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My life and yours ; and what Time may mean 
I have no wish to know, nor care to hear 
Sweet false hope or true bitter memory, 
Since I have nothing more that I would keep, 
Sweet, having lost you ; and my life must be 
A strange sad dream to wonder at and weep, 
Till God's best one gift, love, is given me, 
The quiet earth and inviolable sleep. 



Within this book, as in a sepulchre, 
My youth is laid, and with what skill I have 
I make me songs to sing about his grave, 
And keep his quiet place of burial fair 
With what sad blossoms grow in this cold air. 
And what flowers of my summer I could save, 
And all that bitter autumn doth not crave ; 
And weeping by. my dead I have this prayer 
To heaven for my own dear lady's sake, 
Whom I have loved too much, but might not less, 
That the harsh years may some compassion take 
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On her, and Time, be not so pitiless ; 

And God be tender with my sweet, and make 

The rough world gentle to her gentleness. 



Life has no grief like that when two hearts sever, 
And the last words are always hard to say, 

And cold the lips that have to answer " Never " 
To thoughts that fain would keep some distant 
day 

For those to meet that have been forced apart ; 

And desolate the long dark years must prove, 
With aching memories in a hopeless heart, 

And living sorrow of a buried love. 

But as the harsh and uncompassionate hours 
Slew love, its sorrow also shall they kill ; 

For even hearts that throb and thrill like ours, 
O my own dearest, one day must be still. 
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One day this pain of parting end, and I 
No more remember your sweet eyes and hair, 

But quite forget you as the years go by, 
And have no knowledge more if you were fair. 

But I shall never cease, love, to regret you. 
Nor outlive grief till joy be outlived too, 

^nd my heart, dearest, when I can forget you. 
Will be more sad and more unworthy you. 



Farewell, all right to love and bless, 
To guard and comfort, I resign : 

Alas, sweet, that your happiness 
Must be so separate from mine ! 



EXPLICIT. 






FRAGMENTS FROM "THE TWO QUEENS," 
AN UNFINISHED HISTORY. 



" It may be all my love went wrong, — 
A scribe's work writ awry and blurred, 
Scrawled after the blind evensong— 
Spoilt music with no perfect word. 

But surely I would fain have done 
All things the best I could." 

O POOR dead sweet I I need no more resign 
My love, and all its privilege of pain, 
Seeing none else can come between us twain ; 
love, my love of you has sealed you mine 
For life, and death, and all time : for I know 
For all the doubt that led our lives astray, 
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For the farewell my lips were loth to say, 

For all that God has taken you away 

I never lost you, having loved you so. 

And for that shadow of mistrust that came 

Between us, and a little set apart 

Your soul from mine and heart's faith from 

my heart, 
I do not think you were at all to blame. 
I could not set my love beyond the reach 
Of little liars to prevent their speech 
From mingling with his music, nor some base 
Love to make dark the splendour of his face ; 
And you were sick and sad, weak to believe, 
And she, our traitor, cunning to deceive. 
And you could know her lie not ; for, alas, 
God set our natures very wide apart 
That love for all his longing could not pass 
The great gulf lying between heart and heart. 
You knew me not, but loved me out of sweet 
Pure pity of my love, and for your sense 
Of noble impulse in me that made beat 
My heart to deeper music than most men's. 
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But since no more again distrust can fall 
Between us, since the past is all forgiven^ 
Since you have no harsh thought of me in heaven, 
But look from God's side, dearest, and know all, 
I will not mix her name with yours, nor say 
Another word of her till in God's sight 
I speak before His judgment throne ; and pray 
For vengeance for my lost life, and the right 
She lied from me, to watch you day by day, 
To fill your lessening life with growing love, 
To be with you till death came in love's place. 
And that sad solace that she robbed me of, 
Your last kiss and the last look of your face. 

love ! I am soul-stricken, woman-weak ! 

1 have no strength to suffer any more, 

I can but weep and yearn to lay my cheek 
To your cold cheek, and hush my heart to sleep 
On your hushed heart until all pain were o*er. 
What has my life, that lost your love, to keep ? 
I cannot shun the implacable sad thought 
That you were with me, darling, and are not 

4 
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And shall be never ; for all tears I weep, 

For all my prayers I shall not draw to mc 

One little hour of your eternity, 

Nor win from God one brief sight of your face. 

I have no other love to come between 

My sorrow and your loss, to fill your place 

And make my grief less felt, for mine has been 

A bitter lot and lonely upon earth, 

And alien from the lives that gave me birth — 

O, all my life was bound up in your own ; 

I loved you wholly ; and withheld no part 

Of my love from you that might help my heart 

To bear your loss ; O sweet, I never knew 

One thought, one hope, one joy apart from you ; 

And your loss leaves me utterly alone. 

I may not even keep your memory 

Aloof from my life's sorrows ; for, alas. 

When I would fain recall some tender thing 

Of the old days, some sweet deed dreamt or done, 

To make my soul less sad, remembering. 

The bitter hours that saw the old love changed 

And taught my heavy heart that you were grown 
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A part of me and yet no more my own, 
When I knew first all that my life must miss, 
And learnt from dead delight what sorrow is, 
And learnt from sorrow what my gladness was, 
Bring back the sadness of your face estranged. 
I am doubly desolate ! If God denied 
My life the solace of your love to know, 
He might have spared me this worse grief beside, 
(For that great joy He forced me to forego) 
To feel you dead to me before you died. 

I cannot tell what made my whole life fail ; 

Nor how my love that had such might to scale 

All heaven and draw its secret down, so strong 

To make earth beautiful, could not prevail 

Against the malice of a traitor s tongue ; 

I know not what false light on what strange ways 

Misled your feet that walked one road with me, 

I can but feel at heart that sorrow is, 

But cannot tell how sorrow came to be. 

— ^Alas what has God given me for this pain. 

This long sad memory of a dead brief bliss ? 
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My old life healed grown sorrowful again, 
A few fair flowers to gather some fair days 
Before death mixed his cypress with love's wreaths, 
Sweet seed to sow and bitter fruit to reap, 
Some fleet delight too short for memory 
To be another joy when joy was gone ; 
Some little space to dream of joys to be, 
And but one hour to know you for my own, 
For you were hardly mine ere you were death's, 
And doubt's before death claimed you. Alas, why 
Should harsh God force our tired hearts to outlive 
Their joy, nor grant us death that long to die ? 
When the mouth sings not, why should the eyes 

weep? 
Has He not rest, that has not joy, to give ? 
Why should His wrath against our lives be set 
To make them sadder, and lest we forget 
Our sorrow when at length our sorrow dies 
To curse us with remembrance ? Have we not 
Enough of grief without grief's memories ? 
If love must end in sorrow, why take thought 
To live our lives more nobly and lift more high ? 
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Were it not better to curse love and die ? 
Why should we hold our sad unanswered prayers 
More noble than men's granted, and know theirs 
Would shame our lips ? Why feel we must be yet 
Above them or below them, not as they ? 
Were it not better done to lie their lie, 
And laugh their empty laughter back again ? 
To cease from striving were to cease from pain. 

Nay, I grow wild, and wrong my own great love ; 

Some nobler fruit shall surely come of it ; 

Should life be base because it is not sweet ? 

How should I shame your memory ? Or how prove 

Her lies were truth ? O my lost love, I feel 

Your love set on my spirit for a seal. 

I shall be worthier of you ! And I know 

As this year is the years shall no more be. 

But passionate pain become sad memory 

And lasting sorrow lighter, till I grow. 

Although not happy, yet at length resigned 

To my own dark lot ; and since this distress 

Is spared from shameful sorrow or self-scorn, 
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Unspoken, some sweet word or deed forgot, 
That vex me now you lie beyond their reach : 
But chiefly, dearest, that I did you wrong 
To blame your woman's weakness with harsh 

thought, 
I would your name should hallow my first song. 

October ii, 1875. 
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ACT I. 

Scene IL 

Sawton House in the distance, Mary Tudor and 

a few Attendants. 

An Attendant. 

Madam, 
Yonder is Sawton House, shall I ride forward 
To tell them of your coming, and prepare 
Against your presence ? 

Mary Tudor. 

Would you gird at us ? 
Surely Lord Arundel hath sent them word 
How great a Queen is come to visit them^ 
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And we shall see our standard on their walls, 

And hear the cannon from a murderous mouth 

Peal forth a harmless thunder, and our host 

Will come, at head of his brave men-at-arms 

To welcome us, until our hearts exult. 

Seeing what mighty men we have to friend. 

Or else he hath devised some gracious masque : 

Young girls like Dian and her buskined maids, 

Bearing sweet flowers in their flower-sweet hands 

To understrew our feet (as our life's path 

Has still been strewn and sweetened), and with these 

A revel of quaint satyrs with shy looks 

To pay us a rude reverence. Sir, ride on. 

We will await you here. A sweet night ! 

All heaven is quiet as a folded flower 

No rough wind shakes ! Alas that nature only 

Can touch our outward senses to her calm ! 

[Looking stedfastly towards Sawton House, 
It was not thus that I had hope to come ; 
But nobly neighboured as a noble queen, 
To bring my servant honour and not danger. 
That now am come a fugitive, dis-crowned, 
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Outcast of those that should have shielded me 
Against the weaponed world. Shame on these 

traitors ! 
These that are faithless to their fathers' faith 
And bastard-bom of those men shed their blood 
On Bosworth Field to make my grandsire king, 
When he did pluck from cruel Richard's brow 
The crown of England, and sore-wounded men 
Silenced their groans to cry, " Long live the king ! " 
And dying men that had no strength to cry 
Turned last looks on him of fast-fading eyes, 
To see the great crown on his royal head. 
O all my life past I have been too much 
Like my dead mother, wronged and patient ! 
But now I feel my father's blood in me. 
And his quick spirit stirring in my heart, 
Making it bold to scare weak-eyed revolt 
With its incensed majesty. O God 1 
If Thoii wilt be my Helper, when I come 
To these that thrust me forth, such hinds as hear 
The thunder-threatened tempest do not teach 
Their nimble dread such fearful-footed haste 
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As shall my traitors flying from my wrath. 
For I will come as a devouring fire 
And sword, to make an end of such as lift 
Rebellious hands against anointed kings. 

Scene III. 

A room in Durham House. Lady Jane Grey and 

Elizabeth Tylney. 

Elizabeth Tylney. \Sings. 

\Vherefore art thou changed to me, 
Sweet sorrow ? Thou didst use to be 
Only a less unquiet bliss, 
A friend whose gentle looks I miss, 
With whom when tired of laugh and play 
Youth would often steal away. 
Love was more fair than thou awhile 
And Hope did wear a brighter smile, 
But Hope forsook, and Love forgot. 
And Youth is fled ; but thou art not. 
Alas, thy constancy is vain. 
We never may be friends again. 
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Madam, 
Do you remember when you made this song? 
O might we have no sadder days than those 
When we used take our work into the woods, 
And seated under some deep-sheltered place 
(Quiet as one in a great vision) 
Would see the sun look strangely in on us 
Like a snared golden bird, and distantly 
Glimpse some stray silver sight of some small 

stream, 
And hear its far-off little sleepy tune, 
While at warm noon some hidden harmony 
Would stir the quiet leaves with sudden song, 
And when its loud love failed of pure delight, 
The tender treble of a tiny throat 
Would chirp a sweet content, or low-voiced winds 
Liken the forest to a lyre their touch 
Made musical. And when dead day was laid 
In that cold grey and wind-swept sepulchre 
The clouds had builded for her burial. 
And evening brought again some tender grace 
And dewy memory of morn, and sleep 
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Fell on the tired sun, we would return 

With gentle thoughts companioning our way 

Of some sweet story we had read : that tale, 

How Dian hunting in a wood was pierced 

Of a more fatal archer, and for love 

Would leave heaven lighted only of her stars. 

Bending her sweet face from a golden cloud 

To kiss her love, that only in a dream 

Might feel her clasping arms and clinging lips, 

As the odorous heart of an imprisoned flower 

May hear some voice of sudden-singing spring. 

Of bird or wind, and cannot yet unclose. 

But Dian bent all night above her sweet, 

Till heaven made ready for the dawn, and ere 

The kindled grey caught colour, and became 

A faint rose-radiance streaked with shadowy gold, 

Would look a last long look, and steal away 

With face reverted and reluctant feet, 

Envious that the dawn should kiss her sleeper. 

And that strange story : how some sailors found 

Young Dionysus seated on a rock 

That beat the waves back of invasive sea, 
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And took to sell him for a slave (tho* one, 
By clear hair and fair feature knowing a god, 
Warned these unheedful of the future fate), 
And they did bind upon the immortal hands 
Fetters of stubborn iron ; but the god 
Sat with a vague soft smile upon his face. 
As of one holding fast a lovely dream 
That would not be awakened ; then the sea 
Broke round them like a star breaking, and shone 
With lifted arms and trailing hair of nymphs 
That flashed and floated past them, and they heard 
Faint voicings from beneath those coral courts 
Where old Oceanus his revel keeps. 
Surrounded of his tributary gods 
Whose locks are of one colour with their sea : 
And stifled song from a mysterious mouth. 
And like a sudden spring in brackish lands 
Welling thro' dry sands of a desert place, 
Thro' summer-scorchM planks of the ship's deck 
Burst in a stream of sea-like-coloured wine ; 
And the tall mast was bent down, overweighed 
With heavy-fruited clusters of thick vine, 
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And as they looked in wonder at such sights, 
So strangely fair, and not without a god; 
A horror of great darkness fell upon them. 
And all more terrible because o* the gloom 
A hoarse manslaughtering passion did outroar 
The violent-voicfed sea, and each man knew 
By help of his own heart his fellow's fear. 
And when the sun showed forth his angry light, 
A blood-bright splendour in heaven, they beheld 
A lion and a tiger, each to each 
Opposed, with stiffening mane and threatening 

teeth. 
And in his place the god with unbound hands 
But that same quiet smile upon his face. 
And then they leapt into the yawning sea 
That ravened for them with long white waves thrust 

out 
Like hands to clutch them 1 grow tedious- 

tongued, 
And you look pale. What can have saddened 

you? 
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Lady Jane Grey. 
Merely a foolish dream. 

Elizabeth Tylney. 

Tell me your dream. 

Lady Jane Grey. 
I did dream 
I walked in a deep wood (at that sweet time 
That wants yet some few roses of full spring, 
When all the air is full of scent and song) 
Where rainbow-radiant birds did perch and sing 
On boughs that were like splendid as their wings ; 
And were not startled at my nighing foot, 
But did continue singing ; and each bud, 
Fragrant or fair, the gentle west winds know 
Amid their woodland wanderings grew therein. 
And in my dreaming I not merely saw 
The final flower, but its grace of growth, 
The tender shaping of each several leaf. 
And knew what rare commingled essences 
Subtly distilled do scent a violet's breath, 
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What hues are blended to its colouring. 

And as I plucked and wound these in a wreath, 
Or let them slip down thro* my happy hands, 
Came one behind me with a strange-shaped flower 
And thrust among those others in my hair. 
And they did droop and wither ; and I woke 
Weeping. 

Enter Lady Northumberland. 

Lady Northumberland. 

Why, sweet, how pale you are to-day ! 
O fie upon this bookish melancholy 
That steals the roses from a lady's cheek ! 
How beautiful you are ! and have such hair 
As asks a crown to match its gold ! Would you 
Not wish to be a queen, like those fair maids 
We read of in old ballads, that drew down 
Some great king's love unto their humbleness ? 

Lady Jane Grey. 
Madam, I doubt they were but foolish maids 
To change their country quiet and content, 

5 
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And ilower-cnwoven garlands for a crown. 

Were it not better learn what buds make brave 

Tlic bright blown brows of March, or in deep June 

Bare their warm beauty to the ardent sun, 

Wooing bright Phoebus to their paramour, 

Or grace sad autumn's pale decay, and laugh 

r the eyes of winter, as some innocent babe 

y[ ight smile upon its murderer : to have 

Such loving knowledge of sweet fields and flowers, 

Than be deep-skilled in policies of state. 

And share such sorrows as attend on great ones ? 

Lady Northumberland. 
Xay, sweet, you do belie your womanhood. 
Contemning what our sex doth most desire. 
What wooer yet with speaking of content, 
(Jf lowly life and loving humbleness, 
Favoured -his suit unto a lady's ear ? 
Gentle affection, love, and tenderness. 
These are our own by nature, but fame, and glory, 
And power, these we cannot gain ourselves, 
But men must win and lay them at our feet. 
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We must be proud of whom we love, and envied 
To be beloved of such. But I forget 
The message I was charged withal to you : 
The Duke would speak with you to-morrow noon 
At Sion House, on matters of great moment 
Touching the King. 

Lady Jane Grey. 

Madam, I shall not fail 
In what his Grace may ask of my obedience. 
— Have you heard news of how his Highness lares ? 

Lady Northumberland. 
Better, far better than our utmost love 
Could wish him. 

Lady Jane Grey. 
I am glad of this. 

Lady Northumberland. 
Farewell 
Until to-morrow. 
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Lady Jane Grey. 
Madam, fare you well. 

[Exit Lady Northumberland. 
I wonder what the Duke can want with me. 
Her Grace was strangely merry. May God grant 
That I have reason to rejoice with her ! 



ACT IV. 

Scene L 
The Tower. A Craivd. 

First Citizen. 
When should the Queen come ? 

Second Citizen. 

She will not be long. 
First Citizen. 
God keep her Grace ! 
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Third Citizen. 

And make her merciful 
To that poor lady whom her clemency 
Shall change to a faithful subject. 

First Citizen. 

Will you mourn 
For one that is a heretic and traitor ? 
Is this your loyalty ? 

Third Citizen. 

Pity is no treason. 

First Citizen. 
If pity cry must we be deaf to justice ? 

Third Citizen. 
Alas ! 
Your sword of justice is a two-edged sword, 
To smite the innocent with the guilty breast ! 
You judge of men's deeds only, and those harshly, 
Confound the sinner with his sin — if one 
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From extreme hunger steal a little bread 
Your charity denied him, you are worse 
Than the necessity that caused his fault, 
And murder him whom you had left to die ; 
And though all you praise love, if one should 

love 
Without your virtuous sanction of her love. 
You curse her for a harlot ; but just God 
Regards more what we are than what we do, 
And loves compassion beyond righteousness, 
A tender heart before a blameless life. 
But though you see how boundless is His mercy. 
That there is none on earth so lost to hope. 
So desperate of redemption, but His grace 
Can find a loving way to pardon him ; 
You narrow yours towards your fellow-men. 
Till your forgiveness cannot even reach 
To such as are least guilty before God. 

An Officer. 
Place for the Queen ! Make room there ! room ! 
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Enter the Queen, with her Attendants. The 
Tower gates are thrown open^ and the Prisoners 
advance to meet her. She dismounts, and kisses 
thetn in turn, 

T/ie Queen. 
Sirs, with great gladness and exceeding joy, 
Even to fulfilling of mine eyes with tears, 
I am come to change your prison, and to bring you 
To one whence but my death shall set you free. 
Even my heart, where love shall be your gaoler 
To keep you safely. You, my lord of Norfolk, 
You must be bounden first 

Norfolk. 

I had never trust, 
Madam, to have seen this day ; but only thought 
That death, who finds an entrance through those 

doors 
Hope cannot pass, had given me liberty. 
This was my prayer to God, that now were fain 
To live a little longer for your service. 
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TJie Queen. 

! God shall give you many happy years, 
Full of sweet reverence, and that tender peace 
That crowns snow-white and venerable days. 

Father, you are my captive next. \To Gardiner. 

Gardiner. 

Your Highness, 

1 render thanks to God who heard my prayer, 
And more than this deliverance of myself 
Praise Him for that you are to give this land 
From deeper darkness than of prison walls. 

The Queen. 

\To CoURTENAY. 

I must arrest you last, my gentle cousin, 
That are indeed a white rose, and your cheeks 
Have never touch of rebel red in them. 

CoURTENAY. 

Madam, I know not how to answer you. 
Being sorrowful as yet, and my new freedom 
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To me as light of unfamiliar day 

To gloom-accustomed eyes of prisoned men 

That hurts before it comforts them. 

77ie Queen. 

Fair cousin, 
You shall have mirth, and days made.sweet with sun, 
And all that youth is fain of, and your life 
Shall keep us more with these companions 
Captivity and sorrow, but forget 
Its early sadness. 

Sirs, set on. [To her Attendants. 

And you, [To the Prisoners. 

My prisoners, come with me. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT V. 

Scene III. 
Lady Jane Grey's /m^// in the Tower. 

Lady Jane Grey asleep, and Elizabeth Tylney 

bending over her. 

Elizabeth Tylney. 
Would her calm sleep might dream on into death ! 
And she awake in Paradise, and ope 
Her gentle eyes no more on this rough world ! 
— But it is time that I should waken her. 
Alas ! some angel should have done't in heaven ! 
Awake, sweet lady, waken I 

[Lady Jane Grey aivakes. 
How you look ! 
You have a heavenly glory on your face, 
And in your eyes a light of one entranced 
In a great vision 1 

Lady Jane Grey. 

I did dream I felt 
A quiet sense of flowers growing o'er me. 



Then you did waken me. No matter, sweet, 
I shall soon sleep again. 

[jEfiU'r the Lieutenant of the Tower. 

Yonder he comes 
Must call me to my rest. 

To the Lieutenant. 

You need not speak, 
I read your purpose in your gentle looks. 
Sir, since we shall not meet again on earth, 
I thank you for your courtesy, and give you 
This little book, that although outwardly 
It be not rimmed with gold, is inwardly 
More worth than precious stones. It is the book 
Of our Lord's life and death. His Testament 
Which He bequeathed us miserable wretches, 
To lead us to eternal joy. Keep it 
In my remembrance. \Givcs him a book. 

To Elizabeth Tylney. 
Nay, sweet, do not weep. 
Is this so hard a thing, for one to die 
And change this body for a glorious spirit ? 
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Why should we fear at all to go to death 
That hath so many lovely things of ours ? 
Dearest, in after years, when you can look 
Back on this day with only quiet sorrow, 
Steal sotne brief moment from your happy life, 
To think a little lovingly on her 
That will not have a deeper joy in heaven 
Than her sweet hope of seeing you again. 
— Dear, kiss me one last kiss. 

\Kisses Elizabeth Tylney. 

To the Lieutenant. 
Pray you, lead on. 

I am quite ready. \Exeunt. 
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Elizabeth Tylney^s Song. 

Now of all your kingdom's girth 
You have but a little earth ; 
You were drest in colours bright \ 
Now you are clothed all in white. 
You had gold on your gold hair, 
And your living face was fair ; 
Now in dust your gold hair lies, 
And a worm crawls in your eyes. 
And with you in your grave you keep 
Of your good things only sleep. 
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Although for music of God's angels, dear, 
My sad and earthly song you cannot hear, 
I sign it with your name ; and would it were. 
Worthiest of one so good, and pure, and fair ! 
So should it shrine you in men's memories 
A name immortal as your kindred sweet 
Names, Bicd, Gendvifeve, and Marguerite, 
And Shelley's gentle love 4 but, dearest, this 
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You cannot have of me, my gift is one, 

The oblation of a nobler life alone, 

Heart of my heart ! until the world shall see 

In what I am what you have been to me. 

— It would have been so easy, O my own. 

For my life lived beside you to have grown 

All I am fain to make it without you ; 

For your sweet womanhood had kept me true 

To its own faith. — But, dearest, since for long 

My youth must mourn you, show your face among 

The sad sights of my life, and let my sleep 

Keep you as long, love, as a dream may keep. 

And so your seen sweet face, your soft voice heard, 

Shall make each loveless look and bitter word 

Less hard for me to bear. — O my own sweet, 

Pray you that God will shortly guide ray feet 

Beyond this rough world's desolate waste ways 

Where death hath peace for all unquiet days ! 

October ii, 1876. 
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% So nig of .Salutation 

To Victor Ifiigo, with all rrccraicc. 

Master ! because so many would not see 

For false hand thrust into her wounded side 

The fair arisen body of Liberty, 

But with loud lips renounced her, and denied. 

But thou hast been found constant in thy love : 

Her faithful lovers set thy name above 

All else on earth — with hers ; all that yet live 

With hearts to praise thee, and with love to give, 

And the ended lives that long since fell on sleep 

Of those whose deathless memories are grown 

A part of the world's glorj^, and are one 

With all Jivine things thought and hoped and done ; 

And the obscure heroism of names unknown 

That Death gave Love and ]Memory to keep 
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For only a few mourners : iand all they 

That seeing Truth so weak and Falsehood strong 

With wearier eyes uplifted to our day, 

Faint with the burden of the wronged world's wrong, 

And find no comfort of their dreams that sue 

In vain for God or man to make them true. 

Because of faith confirmed and doubt disproved — 

All these salute thee, for all these thou hast loved. 

Father ! the little children for whose sake 

Our love would change the bitter world to sweet, 

And have its future fair for them, and make 

Its ways less hard unto their following feet, 

Praying to God these litde lives may be 

Less bitter than our lives to us have been ; 

That these may never hear, and never see, 

Such sounds and sights as we have heard and seen, 

And never know what we would fain forget ; 

The little hands that are stretched out to reach 

Thee, the little hearts that have not yet 

Learned all our sorrow, nor their lips our speech. 

Each bending down to kiss thy head beloved. 

All these salute thee, for all these thou hast loved. 
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Exile ! all they that sorrow in strange lands 
And strain tired eyes across the severing sea 
That keeps them from their home, and stretch vain 

hands 
To where their love is, but they cannot be ; 
All they that mourn, missing each unforgot 
Place where their childhood played and their youth 

roved, 
Dreaming on fame, and some familiar spot 
Made holy by the grave of one beloved ; 
All that have eaten of that bitter bread 
Whereon the banished lips of Dante fed ; 
All that among an alien folk have part 
In the great gift that bowed down Dante's heart, 
Because such weary lot thyself hast proved — 
All these salute thee, for all these thou hast loved. 

Mourner ! all such to whom men make their earth 
More horrible than priests have made their hell, 
Giving their age no peace, their youth no mirth ; 
All whom the harsh hours and intolerable 
Drive to their death along one weary way ; 

6 
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All that have comfort nor of dark nor light, 
Whose nights are sad with dreaming of the day, 
And their days bitter thinking on the night ; 
All disinherited, hated, opprest. 
Outcast, trampled under foot, and trod, 
That have not anywhere on earth to rest. 
And know not which is harsher, man or God ; 
All whom thou hast called " the wretched," and all 

that stand 
Forlorn amid the world, with some clasped hand 
Withdrawn from theirs ; and all that live alone 
With some beloved dead face to weep upon, 
Because such tender loss thyself hast proved — 
All these salute thee, for all these thou hast loved. 

Poet ! all we that have no heart to sing, 

Seeing not beyond this dark time's horoscope 

With tired eyes, and with sad ears listening 

What the grey Memory saith to the young Hope 

That dares not spread her feebler vans for flight. 

Seeing the heaven horrible with night ; 

All we whose youth has grown grey, and cast down 
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The flowers delight had woven in its hair, 

And Love has on his brows a cypress crown 

Because no roses grow in our harsh air ; 

We that with sad souls and importunate 

Yearn for a sight of her face glorious 

Who is our love, and lady of all us, 

Unto whose service we are dedicate, 

Yet can but praise her with a faltering tongue ; 

Seeing how in this our songless time thou hast sung 

Songs sweeter even than thine own youth's proved — 

All we salute thee, for all us thou hast loved. 

Prophet! the few and faithful hearts that dare 

To trust in the world's future, even they 

That see the dawn through the illumined air 

And sunrise of that unarisen day 

To whom the sharp will of our strong desire 

Shall be as wings to hasten, and as fire 

To kindle, till the heavenlike- coloured sea 

And the changed earth and the lit heaven shall be 

Made beautiful with morning ; and all those 

Whose lives have saddest share in the world's woes, 
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The patient people spat upon and trod, 
Stricken of priest and tyrant, these that mourn 
And plead to Christ against these men that turn 
His perfect manhood to a shameful God, 
And take His name that loved us to make strong 
The chains wherewith they have bound men's souls 

so long ; 
And all things high, and beautiful, and good, 
Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood, 
Three words that were the last prayer of our dead 
And are the watchwords of our lives — white Faith, 
Unwearied Hope, strong Patience, pitying Death, 
Triumphant Love, and assuaged Memory, 
And our changed world and loveliest to be, 
That love and hope shall dwell in unafraid. 
Another world than king and priest have made. 
Each with a wreath to crown thine head beloved — 
All these salute thee, for all these thou hast loved. 

O strengthless song, whose lips are stricken dumb 
With the great awe of an exceeding love. 
And heart that hast no speech to tell thereof, 
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And only dar'st to worship not to praise, 
Into the master's presence being come, 
And looking with shamed eyes on his dear face, 
Say then, " O holiest head and best beloved 
We too salute thee, that so long have loved." 

PariSi 1877. 
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Launcelot saith — 

No man hath now delight to walk 
Within the tangled garden-close, 
And no hand care to pluck a rose ; 
The lilies sicken on their stalk, 

And none hath any heed of them. 
The cold lake shows a colourless heaven, 
As tho' some wizard's hate had given 
The magic of an evil dream 

Power on this place to ruin it, 
And cast a spell upon the hours, 
A curse to wither up the flowers. 
And make the summer no more sweet. 

The cold dark shivering trees are stirred 
With grieving of some"bitter wind, 
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That moans, as sorrow that can find 
For its grief only one sad word. 

And if a bird take heart to sing, 
His song finds none to answer it. 
O places, that such tender feet 
Found so good once for wandering, 

Looking on you sad memories 
Rise from the grave, and mournfully 
Stand face to weeping face with me, 
With white lips and resentful eyes. 

And I think on that summer's drouth 
When at warm noon my love would lie 
Beside me in tall grass, and I, 
With faint lips swooning at her mouth 

Soflly would draw back her gold hair 
From her white brows, and set on it 
A woven garland of flowers sweet, 
Saying, O take, my breast-flower : 
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These flowers Love gives you of his grace, 
This chaplet of pure white and red, 
To bind about >our golden head. 
For flowerlike sweetness of your face; 

And hope he hath to kiss you ! — Nay, 
Why should I dream of delight dead, 
Or think upon some sweet word said 
When only sad are left to say ? 

And you, O lost love, praying there 

Amid the quiet orchard boughs, 

At evening in the holy house 

Will not my name make sad your prayer? 

And you say, **What doth my love now? 

Very sad doubtlessly he is, 

Because I am not there to kiss 

The trouble from his eyes and brow." 

[Launcelot falleth into a trance^ and seeth 
in a vision Queen Giunevere crowned 
and robed gloriously. 
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Perceval to Galahad. 

Come near and listen to me, Galahad, 
Because I loved thy father Launcelot, 
And hold thee for his sake as my own son, 
And seeing thee so full of gracious youth, 
And with so holy an hunger in thine eyes 
For noble deeds, and maiden-minded, pure, 
And gentle as the noblest only are, 
O Galahad, I have a counsel unto thee : 
Though always thou shalt reverence womanhood 
Because of thy dead mother, and the grave 
That holds her love, yet never set thy heart 
On any woman, for all are frail, and slight. 
Vain, wanton, variable ; and if a man 
Shall do great deeds to get him love of them. 
Then will they love his fame and not the man. 
And neither war, nor plague, nor the false sea, 
That bore the bright and bitter birth of Love 
To be more beautiful than its deep calm 
And deadlier than its storm, are crueller 
Than those soft hands that fastening on thy life 
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Shall leave it waste and barren of renown. 

But thou remember what this wild love wrought 

Among that company of glorious men 

That had for chief the flower of kings, whose youth 

Love snared, so that he sinned unknowingly 

With one unknown — ^his sister, and thence sprang 

The incestuous curse that made an end of all 

The noble toil of unavailing years. 

That saw the heathen broken, and the world 

A little righted of its many wrongs, 

Mordred : and Tristram's saddest story, known 

After thy father for the world's best knight, 

That could not shun the sorrow of his name. 

But ignorant ^vith Iseult ignorant 

Drank of that cup that held their doom, nor knew 

The death-determined ending of their love ; 

And Merlin, that was held of all men bom 

Wisest, to whom the heavens were as a book, 

And whatsoever he foretold to be 

Even that thing came to pass, could not foreknow 

His own fate, or foreknowing could not shun, 

Whom crafty Vivien with sweet feigning words 
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How he was worthier love than a mere boy, 
Being so wise, and powerful, and kind, 
Luring his dotage to his death, holds charmed 
Within the mighty wood of Broceliande ; 
And thine own father, walking one spring day 
Within the garden where Queen Guenevere 
Sat reading in a book, with all the fresh 
Glad-coloured Maytime golden in her hair, 
And rose-red in her mouth, and all its heaven 
In her deep eyes, their twain lips suddenly 
Met through the leaves, and from that time began 
The shameful sin between them, and that day 
Ended in these that keep him prisoner here, 
Forsaken but of only his own kin 
That share his sorrow with him sorrowfully. 
To see him wasted, that so famous man. 
That wa^ a pattern to the world, and was 
For all his sin a knightly noble man, 
As she for all her sin a noble queen. 
And loyal lady to her chosen love. 
Albeit a wife unfaithful to her lord. 
But if thou keep thy heart from the wild curse 
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Of love, O Galahad, thou shalt make more great 
The great name of thy father, and shalt see 
The holy vision that all we were fain, 
But were not held for worthy, and have fame, 
For the great quest accomplished, above all 
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Tomorrow is the dawn of the toumay : 
The lists are all prepared, the barriers set, 

And all in readiness for a great day 

Like such as no man's memory knoweth yet 

For in this goodly game of war will be 

Each noblest knight of whom renown hath heard, 

Famous for manhood, and sweet courtesy, 
Lauvaine, and Lionel, and the keen sword 

Of Bors, and Galahad's beautiful young face 
Flushed with some rapturous vision, Perceval 

Made strong by prayer, and guarded of God's grace, 
And light Gauwaine ; and if one of these fall 

Kind hearts will sorrow for his overthrow. 

And if one win, bright eyes will be more bright ; 
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But if I win or lose, none will do so 
Because of me, that am a ladyless knight^ 

And have no gentle heart to pity me, 

Nor maiden's eyes to weep one tender tear 

Though I were dead, and keep no memory 
Of any face — have no Queen Guenevere 

Whose love makes Launcelot so good a knight, 
Seeing evermore her sweet name he will hear 

Amid the shock and cries of the hoarse fight. 
And through the shining swords will see her clear 

Deep eyes made weeping-ripe because of him, 
And thinketh, after he hath won the prize, 

To kiss away the tears that make dim 
The gentle glories of his lady's eyes, 

And falls into a dream, how she will be 

Most gracious when they, standing side by side. 

Shall kiss beneath the moonlight, yea, — how she 
More dearly will love him, for her pride 
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In the great prowess he hath shown that day, 
And the wide glory which his name hath got, 

That makes men, seeing him, to each other say, 
" This is that peerless champion, Launcelot." — 

But I, that have no pleasure of love-bliss. 
In whose life his delight can find no place, 

Whose lips have never known my lady's kiss, 
That am grown sad with worship of her face 

That on mine never shall rest lovingly, — 
I, that am unbeloved of my one love, 

I would not have her think unworthily 

Of her poor knight, whose thoughts set her above 

All ladies upon earth, so that his love. 
Seeing how very wonderfully she is fair. 

Can think no sweetest word were sweet enough 
To praise her bosom, and sweet eyes, and hair. 

For she is very beautiful, my sweet. 
Fair face she hath, but very pale and sad. 
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As though some unknown sorrow saddened it, 
And large grave eyes, that (even being most glad) 

A tender trouble fills, and gracious mouth 
That is more sweet than any singing bird's, 

And of breath balmier than the wind-kist south ; 
And sayeth evermore such gentie words 

As make the shut hard lips of pain unclose. 
And lose a little space their weariness — 

Yea, and there is no forlorn heart but knows 
Some comfort, looking on her loveliness. 

And she hath very beautiful long hair, 
That, loosened, falleth almost to her feet, 

(In its deep darkness hiding the face fair 
And tender bosom of my perfect sweet). 

And above all men more were that man blest 
That might still gaze upon her sweet face fair. 

Yea, and most dearly glad, might his lips rest 
Lovingly a little on her hair. 
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And even for her dear sake would I were 
A better knight than noble Launcelot, 

As she is lovelier than Guenevere — 

Natheless, with God to help, though I be not, 

I surely think I shall prove so to-day ; 

Yea, and my heart is well assured of it, 
That I shall win, since, last night, as I lay 

Asleep, with some sweet vision of my sweet 

Held fast between mine eyelids, the close night 
Brake as a flower unfolding into bloom, 

Until mine eyes were startled with the light 
Of a great glory filling all my room. 

And in the shining of the hallowed air 

The brightness of three angels gleamed around 

Radiantly ; and in their hands they bare 
Bright arms, which on my body having bound, 

They set a shining sword into my hand. 

And then the splendour vanished from the place, 

7 
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And I woke, clutching vainly at the brand. 
And felt the morning strike upon my face. 

So have I a sure hope I shall prevail 

To-day, and my poor strength be found above 
The strength of Launcelot — ^yea, how should I fail 

That have so sweet a lady to*my love ? 

February 21, 1877. 
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I Had a vision of fair ladies dead 

That song keeps living for us, and makes fair 

The faded faces and discoloured hair, 

And sets a garland on each fallen head. 

And Love confirms their immortality, 

So that their gentle presence still is nigh 

All lovers, and the pulse of their dead bliss 

Passionately unforgotten in the kiss 

Of clinging lips, and warmth of claspfed hands, 

And there is no true heart but understands 
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The sweetness of their story ; and with these came, 

WTien folk were met upon a holiday 

To welcome in the sweetness of the May 

With laughter, and fair pastime, and glad game, 

A little maid with grave and gentle eyes 

Sweet as vague looks of dawn-awakened birds, 

And red mouth fashioned for all gracious words ; 

And next her stood a little lad apart 

From all his happy fellows at their play, 

And did forget the sweetness of the May, 

And did forget the folk at holiday, 

But felt the great love growing at his heart. 

And the beginning of that new life sweet 

That makes the whole world musical with it 

Until all song cease, and continually 

Would look on her with fate-acquainted eyes 

That knew then first how they should after see 

Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 



SONG IN THE MALAY MANNER. 

I HAVE not any song or flower, 
My summer comes without a rose, 

To me sweet June brings no sweet hour, 
My life has nothing that Hope knows. 

My summer comes ^i-ithout a rose, 
For me no bird has grace to sing, 

My life has nothing that Hope knows, 
My heart is sad, remembering. 

For me no bird has grace to sing. 
No wind brings comfort for my brow. 

My heart is sad, remembering. 
What joy I had, I have not now. 
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No wind brings comfort for my brow, 
I mourn my flowers I could not save, 

What joy I had, I have not now, 
The dead Past rises from his grave. 

I mourn my flowers I could not save, 
My violets that were sweet a space, 

Tlie dead Past rises from his grave. 
With cold eyes and resentful face. 

My violets that were sweet a space, 

I have no roses in their stead. 
With cold eyes and resentful face, 

My dead past rises from the dead, 

I have no roses in their stead, 

I have no blossoms after May, 
My dead past rises from the dead. 

Within his grave he will not stay. 

I have no blossoms after May, 

I have no garland for my hair. 
Within his grave he will not stay, 

My past, whose Hope is grown Despair. 
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I have no garland for my hair, 
I cast the bays and myrtle by, 

My past, whose Hope is grown Despair, 
My past, I wept to see you die. 

I cast the bays and myrtle by. 
Since Fame and Love are lost to me, 

My past, I wept to see you die, 

I weep that these are dead with thee. 

Since Fame and Love are lost to me. 
Since these are gone let me have peace, 

I weep that these are dead with thee 
My past, let their remembrance cease. 

Since these are gone let me have peace : 
Dig deep my grave and let me sleep. 

My past, let their remembrance cease, 
I smile no more, let me not weep. 

Dig deep my grave and let me sleep ; 

I have not any song or flower ; 
I smile no more, let me not weep, 

For me sweet June brings no sweet hour. 
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%n Winkmixin 6rafat; 

Amid the children's burial-place, 
Within a quiet churchyard gloom, 
I stood ; and on each little tomb 
Fresh buds, whose bloom was not yet gone, 
Were duly laid with loving grace, 
And left to die upon the dead. 
And on each mute memorial stone 
Sweet words of love and trust I read, 
That Grief, Faith would not let Despair, 
And Love, by sure Hope comforted. 
Had written; and among these there 
I saw a small grave newly made. 
On which no votive flowers were laid. 
And loving scripture read I none. 
For some lost mother's secret shame 
Had carved no word upon the stone, 
But left the dead without a name. 
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Sweet Love is dead : 
Dig a grave for him to sleep 
Sheltered from the sun, and deep 
Make his quiet burial-bed. 
Let us sit at the Rave's foot 
Of our Love that would not stay 
When the last rose past away, 
And the last loud bird was mute. 

Fairest flowers did we bring 
For a crown to bind his brows, 
And glad birds on happy boughs 
All green summer thro' would sing, 
That he might have will to stay. 
All \Ce had we gave, for thus 
We had hope to keep with us. 
Sweet Love that past away. 
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June's too far off, I will not wait 

Till my rose come with her, 

But pluck some little simpler flower 

To keep awhile and wear, 

I said, and bending down I plucked 

A violet that I chose 

To be sweet until Summer came 

And brought me my white rose. 

O Violet, I did you wrong, 

You were so glad of spring. 

You had delight of whispering winds. 

And joy to hear birds sing ! 
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Let me sleq), let me sleep with my visions made 
blest 
By the touch of your hand and the sense of 
your hair. 
And your heart beating next to my wild heart's 
unrest, 
Lest I wake from my dreams that have known 
your face fair, 

And find not you there. 

My arms round your neck, and your head on my 
shoulder, 
We dream each to each, laid in one bridal bed. 
Let me die, let me die lest the cold world look 
colder. 
And I wake to living, to know you are dead. 
My own beloved, dead ! 
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% lallalr of §tni^. 

Sweet Death came to me one day, 
Kissed my sad eyes silently, 
Saying softly, Come with me, 
To that place I have for thee 
Far away. 

But my heart did answer. Nay, 
For the world is fair to see. 
And my hands are full of flowers, 
And the happy- hearted hours 

Plead with me to stay ; 
How then should I go with thee 

So far away ? 

Then Death answered, I have there 
Fairer flowers for thy hair. 
That with spring will not decay, 
Lote-leaves and calm poppies red 
For a wreath to bind thy head, 
Do not stay. 
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But my heart still answered. Nay, 
This, O Death, might never be. 
For my love would weep for me. 
Death, were I to go with thee 
From her away. 

Then Death answered me anew. 
Do thou make no long delay, 
I alone can keep love true. 
Love forgets, but Memory 
Never, wherefore come with me 
Away, away. 

Then Death bound about my head 
Lote-leaves and calm poppies red. 
And did kiss me on my face 
And tired eyelids silently ; 
So, indeed, I might not stay. 
But past with him to that place 
That he has set apart for me 
Far away. 
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O WHAT can ail May Margaret ? 

If one look against her side, 
Her gown of green is grown too strait, 

That was before too wide. 

If one look upon her face, 
She is grown pale and thin ; 

From clasp to clasp of her girdle 
There is an incli between. 

She hath no more delight to sing, 

Nor taketh any care 
To clothe herself in scarlet silk, 

Or braid her golden hain 

And she hath no more will to walk 
Within the garden-close ; 
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She passes the white lilies by, 
And leaveth the white rose. 

" Tell me truly, daughter dear, 

As I lay awake last night, 
What was the sound that I did hear? — 

Some sad ghost sighing at the light. 

Or wind, or falling of the rain — 

Nay, daughter, of all these, that was none." 
" O mother, it was my moaning you heard 

To bear a little son. 

" I took him to a forest dim. 

Ere men should wake to see. 
And there in a grave I did bury him, 

And there you'll bury me. 
Dear mother, and leave space for one 

That shall come to make three. '* 
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" Whither, O sad Knight, do you ride apace 
That look so tired with travel all day long ? " 

" I ride on till I find my lady's face, 

Of whom the birds have told me in their song." 

" Is she a queen, this lady of your love, 
Having a gold crown on her golden hair ? '* 

" I cannot tell the sweet name of my love. 
But some soft-singing spirit in the air 

Maketh a perfect music out of it." 

" O Knight, are not you wearied of the way, 

That is so long to bring you to your sweet ? 
And is there none may plead with you to stay ?" 
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** I know this only : as asleep I lay 
That lady kissed me softly on mine eyes 

Whom I must follow still, by night and day. 
With a heart full of yearning memories 

That never may have comfort, till again 
I feel her kissing lips upon my face ; 

And so I ride on with unslackened rein. 
Seeking my one lost love in every place." 

" O Knight, where ha<re you hope to find your' 
sweet ? " 

" In that land whither each man journey eth 
To seek what he hath lost, even where they meet 

Again, those parted lovers. Love and Death." 

February 1877. 
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Where art thou hidden, love, for whom I wait, 
Who waitest for me ? In what land unknown 
Are you grown wearied, sweet, and desolate 
Until I come to you ? What bar is thrown 
Between our lives to part them ? O what place 
Keeps from me all the sweetness of your face 
And all your love that should be all my own ? 

My strained eyes cannot see you where you stand, 

I cannot know if you are far or near. 

Yet you might come to me did I stretch hand. 

And did I call upon you you might hear, 

And either wearied heart that aches and strives 

With sad repression of divided lives 

Meet each with each, and find Life's meaning clear 

8 
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And mourn not for delaying of our bliss. 
And grow not sad that we were once alone. 
Nor weep for past sweet days we were forced 

to miss, 
But in the rapture of two souls made one 
Feel all the years fulfilled for you and me. 
With promise of a great delight to be, 
And with us Love, to comfort and atone. 
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Some grieve for lost deUght, weep, and are sad 
Because it is not ; I am sadder yet, 

That cannot even miss what all these had, 
Have nothing I would keep or should regret. 

Some mourn for dead dear faces, but, alas, 
I am more sad for one dear face unseen, 

All these can say of happiness, it was. 
My heart can only sigh, it might have been. 
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Three maidens in a bower : 
O, said the youngest, may 
Spring linger, for, alas, with you 
My love must sail away 
Across the seas ; the second said, 
Spring haste and bring with thee 
Fresh flowers for each wind to kiss, 
And my old love for me. 

The first may sighed, the second smiled. 

The third may sat apart, 

And she did neither smile nor sigh, 

But said to her own heart : 

Tho' spring come soon, or spring come late. 

And days be bright or dim, 

He will not come to us, we wait 

Till we may go to him. 
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Love came to me in summer, 

A little fledgling love, 
When earth was glad with green below, 

And heaven with blue above. 

Through weeks of warm bright weather 
Love stayed, till days grew brief. 

Then fled away with autumn, 
Before the falling leaf. 

O wherefore did you fly, false love, 
And whither are you gone, 

And will you leave me in winter 
To bear the cold alone ? 
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The calm clear silence of a starry night, 

With its deep quiet makes my heart's unrest 

More passionate, and darker with its light 

My soul's despair, till I become possest 

Of sad unseasonable thoughts, and tired 

Of all that life denies, and hope desired, 

And yearn to change this feebler flesh, and grow 

A part of nature's immortality 

And live such life as leaves and flowers may know. 

O still clear heaven of dark mysteries, 

Do you then shine so brightly but to show 

To man how frail and frivolous he is. 

Or how divine and glorious he might be. 

Bid us aspire, or mock at all our woe ? 

O you far splendours, fixed so high and great. 

So beautiful, and uncompassionate. 
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That look down on men weeping, and have none 
Of all the tumult that you look upon, 
Vext with vain purposes, and fruitless hours. 
Our changing lives in your calm have no part, 
And only our own sorrow makes us blind 
To seek in you the comfort we can find 
But in communion with another heart. 
As erring and as desolate as ours. 
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What will you say to me, love, when I come, 
When swallows fly towards spring ? 
— I will but kiss your lips, love, and be dumb 

Kissing. 

What will you answer when my voice unheard 
These many years shall speak again to you ? 
— I will but tell you some old tender word 

Love knew. 

How will you love me, love, when we two meet 
And all the pain of parting shall be o*er? 
— I will but love you as I loved you, sweet. 

Before. 
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Few men are happy, but all must be brave, 
We may enjoy a little, but must endure 
Much, we may find joy but grief is sure, 
And yet no help of any God we crave 
To make our burden lighter that we bear : 
Too wise to hope, too patient for despair, 

We watch the days fleet on, and take no heed 
And without care to live, or fear to die. 
Ask no gift of the hours that pass us by. 
Nor grace, since all our life hath only need 
Of courage, and not yield, and but to keep 
Oiu- eyes from tears till they fall on sleep. 

Nay, but thy youth makes answer, this is hard, 
If only Life might have a little bliss, 
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O TENDER sleep, find me some gentle dream 

Of all the happy visions that thou hast, 

And bid it seal my wearied eyelids fast 

From any sight of sorrow, till I seem 

Dead unto all but thee, and let no beam 

Of harsh light and unpitiful out-cast 

Thy quiet darkness, sleep, and when at last 

The undelaying unwished morning gleam, 

And out of thy deep peace my soul be led, 

O let me have some gentle sound and sight 

Of thine to keep my sad heart comforted, 

Give me some vision of thy deep delight. 

Some one sweet word of all thy sweet mouth said, 

To keep thy presence with me until night 
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S^o a Spiusixian. 

(To A. S.) 

You hear the pulses of Beethoven's heart, 
Or walk with V/eber in a place ghoul-haunted, 
Or wander by a gentle spell enchanted 
In some melodious dreamland of Mozart; 
To you the comfort of your gracious art 
Gives all things beautiful, the sighing seas. 
The 'murmuring winds, the woodland-wandering 

bees, 
And singing birds of your delight are part ; 
In every wood your soul the Naiad hears. 
And on the hillsides the forsaken Pan ; 
But me the discord of the clamorous years 
Will not let live with nature, but with man 
dwell, friend, and of his hopes and fears 
e me as sweet a music as I can. 
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O Death, whom all we deem so merciless, 

Knowing thee not our best friend that dost keep 

Peace for tired lives and givest sorrow sleep, 

And unto memory forgetfulness, 

O faithfullest lover, in whose calm caress 

All weeping eyes find comfort for their tears 

And all the grievous burden of their years 

Fall from sad hearts — O when companionless, 

Most pitiful sweet Death, I come to thee, 

A ghost forlorn and sad, after a space 

Of yearning and of wandering wearily, 

O most compassionate master, shall thy grace 

And tender mercy not restore to me 

The sweetness of one unforgotten face. 
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Wilt thou stand forth a champion in our sight 
To give men freedom, and not hear thine own 
Slaves plead, and curse thy name, and weep, and 

groan; 
Nay, leave thy whips ere thou draw sword for fight. 
Nay, get thee water and wash clean and white 
Those hands, ere they begin afresh to slay ! 
What words of freedom should thy foul mouth say 
That all thy life long has blasphemed the right ? 
Let thy slaves crowd and clamour at thy car, 
And call thee father, saviour, lord, and Czar, 
And hail thee coming as a God that nears ; 
Even as thy triumph passes and these cry, 
God's wrath shall smite thee and thou fall and die, 
O Herod, with their shouting in thine ears. 
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Because thine hand had earlier sent to hell, 

That hath no soul more damned, that hateful head. 

Before whom living Liberty lay dead, 

And at his feet fair France bowed down and fell, 

The slave whose base hand and inexorable 

Pointed her sword against her mother's breast, 

That Rome of a crowned priest might be possest, 

Felice, have thou honour, and farewell. 

And let thy name be as a star to burn 

In all our sight until the sunrise come. 

And that fair day to which we look and yearn 

Light a changed earth grown to a common home 

For one united people ; and men's hopes turn 

As all men's memories again to Rome* 
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I SAW fair Love upon an April day, 

And Spring had touched his tender lips with red 

And woven garlands for his golden head, 

And Hope had taught him such sweet words to say 

That footsore men upon their weary way 

Drew nearer to listen what he said. 

And for a little space were comforted. 

But on a sudden Love did cease to play 

That music that he held not sweet eno'. 

And from vague impulse touched his instrument 

To some strange tune, and at the sound thereof 

A bitter pang through all my heart was sent 

Until I hid my face and wept, but Love 

Played on, and knew not what his playing meant. 
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O Earth, our natural mother, that dost wear 
A smiling face although our own is sad, 
And though thou seest us mournful keepest glad 
Thy beautiful bright heart, hast thou no care 
Of us at all, thy children, how we fare ? 
And can no touch of all our misery, 
Mother, make faint thy loving heart in thee, 
And is thy soul unbowed by our despair ? 

Alas ! why should we wish thee to become 
Even as tired and desolate as we? 
Mother, what help were ours, if turning from 
All our own wearied hearts have grown to be 
To thy great heart, we found but when we come 
Some same sad image of our lives in thee? 
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SUGGESTED BY MR. WATTS'S PICTURE. 

Turn back, O Death, why wilt thou enter here ? 
Weak guardian, on the threshold Love withstands 
With wings borne down and unavailing hands 
To keep thy terror from approaching near, 
While his dove's eyes too innocent for fear 
See those firm feet advance whose assured tread 
Breaks down the rose-tree, and its leaves are shed — 
A little longer spare what Love holds dear. 
Since all he has shall be thine wholly when 
Thou wiliest, do not strive with him to-day, 
Be merciful, and give his longing way, 
I-^t only some brief season. Death, be o'er, 
And thou shalt come to this same house again, 
And find no love to thrust thee from the door. 
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O TENDER month, that bring^st again with thee 

New gladness for each winter-wearied hour, 

And giv'st the world thy beauty for a dower, 

And with thy visions of delight to be 

Dost lure the swallow back from over-sea, 

And birds, and warmer winds ; thou hast no power 

To bid the least one of my hopes reflower 

And wilt not bring one gracious gift to me. 

Whose blossoms all are leafless and stript bare, 

Already ere my April withering. 

And dead the garlands that should bind my hair, 

And mute the songs that I had hope to sing, 

And false Life's promise that youth found so fair, 

And all my spring-time dead before "my spring. 
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